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JOHN RICHARDS inward and spiritual appearance of our Lord add worth to the deceased,—yet some professing 

? Jesus Christ, may dwell under the guidance and with us have set up tomd or grave stones in some 
government of that blessed, meek and self-deny-| burying grounds; which coming under our notice, 
ing Spirit which leads out of every appearance of brought a concern on this Meeting to advise and 


+Vo. 299 Warket Street, 


pride, superfluous fashions, and vain customs, caution against them. And the Monthly Meet- 
. : . : — —— » Publiche . . ‘ P 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, which are the gratilications of an unstable mind. ings whereunto such burying grounds belong, are 


free of expense, to whom [JZ only, and his authorized 
Agents, all arrearages and payments are to be made. And although this Meeting, under a concern | “esired to take care to put a stop thereto, ac- 


. . for the happiness of the succeeding generation, cording to the direction given by the minute of 
Advertisements of 100 words inserted three times for : are . this Meeti . 

and that the testimony of ‘Truth may not fall, ‘8s Meeting on tts occasion. 

be careful in the training up and educating their Friends that they observe decency and moderation 
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children in the fear and admonition of the Lord; '® their tnferments, that the becoming solemnity 
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Baker, Crane & Day, New York. yet it is too evident that the godly advice and ex-,;™4Y hot appear as a noisy festival. And when 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. hortation of this Meeting hath not been (by many) Wine or other strong liquors are served (which 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. practically observed. We therefore, in the love many sober minded amongst us think needless) 


Justus Wright, Cincinnati, Ohio. of God with great tenderness im spirit, beseech that it be but once; and that some solid Friends 


all Friends who are parents of children, guar-| be appointed by the respective Monthly Meetings 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. dians, and masters of families, to be religiously | to attend at funerals, to move for bearing out the 
AN EPISTLE concerned, in precept and by example, to nur-| Corpse seasonably about an hour after the appoint- 

From our Yearly Mecting held in Philadelphia, for Penn-\ture them up in the fear of the Lord and know- ment made to meet at the house. 
sylrania and the Jerseys, from the 20th to the 24th of the ledge of his ‘T'ruth; that they induce them to read Likewise in that of marriages there wants re- 





ith mouth, 1729, the Holy Scriptures, to be frequent at ineetings, formation. Some, not keeping within the bounds 
To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings belong- | and keep them from loose, wanton and vain of decency and modesty, have gone into great ex- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting: books, and vicious company. Habituate them to! Cess; which hath been burthensome and grievous 


Deincy Russe Pie —~ plainness in speech and apparel; and let care be '© all the sober and well minded. This Meeting 

In the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, taken timely to preserve them from idleness, that therefore recommends to the Monthly Meetings 
through the powerful influence of his spirit, hath| ourse of many evils; and at proper time, aller that ouios taken that ali amongst us have regard 
gathered us near, and united us together in spi- suitable learning, (reading and writing at least) |to our discipline; and in that of our rae S- 
ritual fellowship, we tenderly salute you. And,|put them to some lawful employment or trade,— | tertainments, as well as in all other acts of life, let 
in an humble and grateful sense of his goodness, hus, and with continual watcbing over them, we UF mode FERED. AEP SST IP all ir which becomes 
we think it incumbent on us to let you know that hope they may be preserved ¢ut of vice, and all the professors and followers of the blessed Jesus, 
he was pleased to draw near, in his love and ten- undue liberty. For how can we stand excused, Who, for oe redemption, took OP him our nature, 
Jer mercies, to this our Annusd Aesembly; of if we indulge that in our childseen, or those under ®4 submitted himself to the iglUoprinious death of 
which the souls of all those were made sensible Our tuition, which ourselves in the light of this the cross, that he might redeem unto himself a pe- 


who earnestly desired and waited for a due pre- gospel day have seen to be evil? Caner pee mperres Fi S008. wonke. 
? And, dear Friends, you know the Lord hath 


called us unto holiness. It was our Lord Jesys 
Christ, who is holy, that said, “I am come, that 
you might have life.” And as we have come up 
in obedience to the call, we have known life from 
him,—peace and joy in the Holy Ghost; and if 
we abide faithful thereunto, he will make us heirs 
of eternal salvation, and give unto us a crown of 
righteousness; it is laid up, the apostle testifies, 
for all that love his appearance. 


paration of heart to receive it. Through the aw-| And notwithstanding plainness in speech, in 
fulness of his power, a solid, weighty Meeting it apparel, in our salutations and contersations, are 
was; wherein many lively testimonies were borne, by some slighted and called small things, yet 
in commemoration of his loving kindness and man-| however small or trivial such may esteem them, 
ifold favors dispensed to us, with earnest exhor- our elders and worthies have considered and ex- 
tation to godliness and circumspect walking in his perienced them not only as duty, in aiming to 
fear, that our offerings may be the offering of conduct their lives and manners a¢cording to the 
clean hearts acceptable to hin. primitive simplicity of the gospel, but as a kind 

By reports brought in from our respective of barrier against the conversation of the loose, 
Quarterly Meetings, love and unity subsists| vicious and immoral part of mankind; so that they 
among us,—meetings for worship generally at-\could and did cheerfully suffer great persecution 
tended,—and discipline put in practice. By epis- on that account. And the not keeping up a faith- 
tles from Rhode Island and Long Island, Mary- ful testimony therein by some professing with us, 
Jand and Virginia, we have the comfortable ac- bath brought a reproach upon us, and in the eye 
counts of love and unity among Friends in those of the world a great degeneracy, And this is 
parts, and their care to keep up the testimony of obvious, that where parents have suffered, or not 
Truth; which, we pray God, may be the zealous restrained their childreu, or those under then 
concern of all professing with us, that now, in care, in the liberty they may have taken to de- 


Unto bim in whom there is sufficiency we com- 
mit you, with fervent prayers that we may all ab- 
stain from every appearance of evil; and that the 
God of peace may sanctify us, and keep us blame- 
less,—growing In grace and the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be the 
glory now and forever. Amen. 

Signed by appointment, on behalf of the said 


this day of ease, we may not rest in a bare show viate from that plainness and simplicity of beha- Meeting, 4 ; 
and form of religion, but through the life and vir-| vior which might have been a guard to them, 11 Isaac Nornis, Clerk. 
tue of it, bring forth fruits of righteousness to the rarely stops there, but they have proceeded fur Rs Mie te 
renown of his name, and our own salvation. ther; and one step of degeneracy has given birth ADDRESS 

And now, dear Friends, the engaying love of '© another, till they bave arrived to such a degree Of Kennett Monthly Meeting to its Members. 
God, which heretofore begat a concern upon the of obstinacy that it has not been in their power! Dear BreTHREN AND SIsTERs.— 
minds of Friends in this Meeting, to give forth ‘ curb or reform them. So that many under A concern and exercise having spread over 


divers good admonitions and cautions by epistles OUT profession have lost the very appearance anil this meeting for the prosperity of Truth, and our 
and otherwise, hath brought us at this time under "Page of Truth, to the grief, many times, of their growth and preservation therein, much solicitude 
a godly concern to remind you thereof, and to otherwise religious parents, and of all such who| was felt, that all our members may be found faith- 
recominend the contents of them to your diligent #"€ truly concerned for the glory of God, and in-|fyl in the maintainance of those principles and 
observation and practice; particularly those of crease of the government of his Son, our Saviour | testimonies, which we, as a religious society, have 
1721, ’22, °23, °24, and '26. To transcribe them 8nd blessed Redeemer. professed to bear to the world, and for whose un- 
would carry this into too great a length. We And further, though it was the early care of| wavering adherence thereto, our forefathers, at 
therefore desire that those epistles, or abstracts Friends to advise and caution against the vanity| different periods of the existence of our Society, 
of them, may be collected and read at your and superstition of erecting monuments, and en-| have suffered much in their persons and estates 
Youth's Meetings, or as the Quarterly and tombing the dead with singular notes or marks of from the governments under which they lived.— 
Monthly Meetings may judge serviceable. And distinction, which is but worldly pomp and gran-\Uur concern more particularly at this time has 
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been, that we faithfully adhere to our ancient tes- 
timony against wars and fightings. ‘The govern- 
ment under which we live, being at this time en- 
gaged in war with a neighboring nation, this 
meeting was baptized into a living exercise and 
travail, that none of our members may be so un 
wise as to countenance or encourage it. We are 
solemnly impressed with a fear, that it is the be- 
ginning of a course of ambition and conquest on 
the part of our beloved country, the natural ten- 
dency of which will be, to extend and perpetuate 
the evils of Slavery, and by impairing the moral 
and religious feeling of the nation, eventually 
overturn all our republican institutions. But, 
strong and impressive as these reasons are, they 
are not the only ground on which we fee! bound to 
raise Our voice against it, but because as Chris- 
tians, and professed subjects of the Messiah's 
peaceful reign and government, which was usher- 
ed into the world with the anthem of “ Peace on 
earth and good,;vill to men,”’ we are constrained 
to bear a testimony against all wars and fightings, 
whether offensive or defensive, and against that 
spirit of carnage and bloodshed which has so long 
desolated the earth. We believe, in accordance 
with ancient prophecy, the time has come “when 
swords should be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks, and men should learn 
war no more.” 


The religion of Jesus Christ, and that practised 
by his immediate disciples, and the early Chris- 
tians for two hundred years, taught, that “ His 
kingdom was not of this world, else would his ser- 
vants fight;”’ that his was a religion of love—gen- 
tleness—forbearance, and good-will to all men,— 
that *‘one is our Master, even Christ, and all we 
are brethren;”’ which also enjoins us to “love our 
enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good 
to them that hate us, and to pray for them that 
despitefully use us and persecute us.”’ 


When this law of love, which shone forth so 


conspicuously in the life, actions, and precepts of 


Jesus, is shed abroad in our hearts, and we suffer 
it to operate therein, like the leaven that was hid- 
den in the “three measures of meal,”’ it will leaven 
the whole lump. It will bring forth its own hea- 
venly fruits. It will tender our spirits, it will 
soften our hearts, and induce us to seek the good, 
the welfare, and happiness of all men. It will 
enable us to see and feel, in every man, of what- 
ever nation, clime or color, a common object of 
salvation, and of our Heavenly Father's love and 
regard. The spirit of war, bloodshed and vio- 
lence, which, says the apostle James, ** proceeds 
even from your own lusts,” will be cast out.— 
Here, the “wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard lie down. with the kid, the calf, the 
young lion, and the fatling together, and a little 
child shall lead them.’ The innocency and lamb- 
like nature of a child will be witnessed to rule and 
regulate all our actions and intercourse amongst 
men. 

We believe that Truth and Justice, Love and 
Mercy, throw around the Christian a more sure 
defence than that of the sword; and that those 
who have enlisted under the banner of the Prince 
of peace, cannot resort to carnal and deadly wea- 
pons, to save even their own lives. A practical 
illustration of the potency of these principles was 
furnished by that great and good man William 
Penn, who came among the aborivines of this 
continent with his benign principles of peace and 
love. They received bim with open arms, sav- 
ages as they were called, and accustomed as they 
had been to scenes of war and bloodshed. The 


ferocity of their nature was softened and human- 
ized by the spirit of peace that predominated in 
his breast; and the most perfect amity was main- 
tained between his government and the Indians 
How can we then, 


for more than seventy years. 
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under the influence of the same benign and hea- 
venly feelings, take any part in war, violence, o1 
human bloodshed? How can we be caught by 
those delusive and false ideas of honor or glory, 
too often attached to the successful warrior, whose 
“every battle is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood?” How can we give any conni- 
vance to sucha sanguinary, expensive, and anti 
christian mode of settling national differences ? 
A system that depraves the public morals, de- 
ranges the business and financial affairs of the 
that makes children fatherless, and fills 
the land with the wails of the widow and the or- 
phan. 


natron; 


We are cheered, however, in the prospect, 
and have abundant cause for encouragement and 
heartfelt thankfulness, in view of the extended 
prevalence of the spirit of perce, and the grow- 
ing aversion to the custom of war, in the hearts 
of very many individuals of the highest standing 
in the land; as manifested in the formation of 
Peace Societies in numerous instances, the heart- 
reaching appeals of orators and poets, the dispo- 
sition more and more apparent on the part of 
kings and potentates to bring the causes of na- 
tional disturbances to amicable adjustment, by 
arbitration or otherwise; and especially gratifying 
was the evidence given of the leavening influence 
of this spirit, during the pendency of the question 
of peace or war between this government and 
that of Great Britain on a recent occasion, by the 
friendly interchange of feelings and opinions, be- 
tween the citizens and subjects of the respective 
governments, in their individual and associated 
capacities, earnestly entreating each other to la- 
bor with all diligence to avert, if possible, the 
dread calamity of war,—against the desolating 
spirit of which, cur elder brethren in the Truth 
bore a faithful testimony. With but few excep- 
tions they sufferel patiently, and fainted not, al- 
though they were subjected to many trials, im- 
prisonments, and great losses, by fines, and dis- 
trained of their property, in many instances to 
such an extent as scarcely to be left with the ne- 
cessaries of life. ‘Their strippings in some cases 
being such, that they had to repose even on beds 
of straw; yet these faithful soldiers in the Lamb’s 
warfare, not only bore a testimony against per- 
forming actual service upon the battle-field, but 
against every requisition of a military character, 
however artfully or speciously disguised; against 
the payment of a “tax levied for the purchasing 
of drums, colors, or for other warlike purposes; 
engaging in any trade or business promotive 
thereof, the grinding of grain, the feeding of cat- 
tle, or selling their property for the use of the 
army.” 

Dear Brethren,—When we contemplate the 
fortitude, the devotion, and zeal of our pious fore- 
fathers in the support and maintainance of this 
ancient and important testimony, we crave that a 
double portion of their spirits may rest upon us— 
that the mantle of these Elijahs may descend upon 
our Elishas—that we may be faithful sons of wor- 
thy sires, and not suffer this precious testimony 
of Truth to fall in the streets; but rather may we 
all be strong and of good courage—be united and 
consistent in supporting our testimony against 
every demand of a martial character, whether for 
the performance of military duty, the payment of 
fines for non-compliance therewith, or contribu- 
tions in the form of taxes for the support of war. 
May all be concerned to retire inward—to dwell 
near the Fountain-head, from whence all holy 
help and true strength ever flows. “Labor to 
experience a settlement on the alone sure foun- 
dation of pure unchangeable Truth,” which will 
enable us to bear with Christian fortitude, those 
trials and difficulties which ere long may be our 
portion. 


And now, tear friends, we feel concerned to 
call your attention to another feature of this in- 
teresting subject. We desire all carefully to ex- 
amine how far we are bearing a faithful te stimony 
against wars and fightings, whilst we are actively 
engaged in the concerns of government, and are 
instrumental in elevating men to office therein, 
whose official duties are at variance with our 
peaceable principles. He whom we profess to 
follow asa perfect pattern, declared that his king- 
dom was not of this world. His immediate fol- 
lowers, and the believers in succeeding genera- 
tions, for a length of time, declined all participa- 
tion in the governments of their day. We, there- 
fore, entreat all to examine the ground whereon 
they stand, believing that in proportion as we 
come under the government of the Spirit of 
Christ, and are subjects of his kingdom, we shall 
feel bound to withdraw from the governments of 
this world. We feel tenderly on this point—we 
wish not to censure any—yet in mildness and 
brotherly love we feel constrained to say, that we 
concur with the sentiments and practice of many 
worthy Friends who have passed from works to 
rewards, that the peaceable principle we make 
profession of, if abode in, and fully carried out, 
would restrain us from authorizing another to 
perform services, which we, as Christians, from 
conscientious scruples, cannot perform ourselves. 

We desire also to eall attention to that para- 
graph in our Book of Discipline, which “fervently 
recommends to the deep attention of all our mem- 
bers, that they be religiously guarded against en- 
couraging the unstable, deceitful spirit of party, 
by joining with political devices or associations, 
however speciously disguised under the eusnaring 
subtleties commonly attendant thereon.”’ 

We believe, dear friends, from a degree of ex- 
perience, that there is a leaven in them, which, 
if not carefully guarded against by those actively 
engaged therein, will lead our minds gradually 
away from that state of inward retirement and 
watchfulness so necessary for a Christian; but 
will also disqualify us for future usefulness, and 
cripple our services in advancing that kingdom 
which is not of this world. 

It is earnestly desired that all occasion of strife, 
and every root of bitterness may be removed from 
among us,—that the spirit of war in its incipient 
stages may be effectually kept in eheck,—and 
that our whole example may be such as becomes 
a people “fearing God and hating covetousness,”’ 
in meekness and humility seeking to exalt this 
righteous testimony before the nations of the 
earth. 

Oh! fathers, mothers, and sisters, may we 
council and advise our sons and brothers—may 
we strengthen and encourage them for a day of 
trial and suffering, if, as the signs of the times in- 
dicate, such should come upon us. Dear “young 
men of the princes of the provinces,’’ may you 
hold up the hands of your parents, and of 
another, as were those of * Moses by Aaron 
Hur,” that we may again be a people of one 
heart, and of one mind; a mutual strength and 
support to one another, harmoniously laboring to- 
vether fur an advancement of the peaceable spirit 
of the gospel in the earth; and exerting our in- 
fluence, and doing our part, as instruments in the 
Divine hand, in hastening the day, when the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and his Christ. 


one 
and 


~-—+e »-—— 


“When news was brought to Moses that Eldad 
and Medad did prophesy in the camp, and he was 
desired to forbid them, he answered, * Enviest 
thou for my sake? Would to God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that he would 
put his spirit upon them.’ And Moses himself 


,was a keeper of sheep, as well as Jacob and Da- 








vid; Elisha, a ploughman; Amos, a herdsman; 


fishermen; Matthew, a toll gath- 


Peter and John, fi 
raul ker, and Luke, a physician; 
erer; Paul, a tent inaker, and Luke, a physician; 
and though looked upon as lav people by the 
priests of those ages, yet it pleased God by the 
operation of his own Spirit, not to be bounded by 
mortal tan, to inspire and make of them Pro- 
. a 
phets, Apostles, and Evangelists. 


- --~2—eoe.F 
For Friends’ Weekly Inte lligencer. 
TO MY GRANDFATHER, ON HIS NINETIETH 
BIRTH-DAY. 

Each hair upon thy head is silver-white ; 

Thy steps are fi eble; and the fine keen edge 

Of every sense, is somewhat worn by time. 

Thy me like the wood, which takes 


The impress of the slightest leaf, 


ory 


And harden'd into stone retains it still,) 

Gives back the scenes of childhood and of youth 
In all their freshness, yet receives but dim 
And faint impression from the passing scene. 
Thy calin collected spirit, undisturbed 


>, 
»\ 


all the changes in this bustling world, 

Is waiting patiently the final close. 

Oh! conldst thou leave with us who are as yet 
Bi 
Ard some just entering on its sunny slope, 


The less 


it midway in the rugged path of life, 


ns of experience thou hast learned ; 


Or couldst thou clothe us with that gentle grace, 
Give us that spirit, trained and disciplined 
Ry constant warfare in the Christian ranks, 


It were indeed a legacy, worth more 
Than all the gold that worldling e’er bequeathed. 
Yet why desire all this? 


That led thee safely o’er life's dangerous road, 


The guiding light 


The rod that oft in merey has chastised 

Thy wanderings from the straight and narrow way, 
The staff that now upholds thy tottering footsteps 
Near the journey’s close, are all vouchsafed to us; 
To ev’ry one who in humility desires to walk 

M. 


In the blest footsteps of the spotless Lamb. 


-~2eoer 


CLOSING 


BY G. D. 


THE YEAR. 

PRENTICE. 

Tis a time 
Within the deep 


Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 


For memory and for tears. 


Whose tones are like the wizard ve ice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of Ages, points its cold 
And s beautiful 


And holy visions that have passed away 


lemn finger to th 


And left no shadow of their loveliness 
That spectre lifts 


The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 


On the dead waste of life. 


And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flow’rs 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 
it waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful— 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim: 

It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 


And reckless shout resounded. 


Remorseless Time !— 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe !—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on, 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 


Through Heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 


The fury of the northern hurricane, 
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And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 


Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 

And night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 

O’er Earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow. Cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water. Fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the Ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns. Mountains rear 


and black’ned cliffs, 


To Heaven their bald and bow 
Their tal! heads to the plain. 
Gathering the stre ngth of h mary cet turics, 
And rush down like the 


Startling the nations. 


Now empires rise, 


Alpine avalanche, 
And the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 

And like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass aw 
Yet Time, 


Time the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career, 


< 


To darken in the trackless void. 


Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other Conquerors, 


Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 


+sooer 


ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Abridged from an article in the North British Review. 
339.) 
| Thus the work of exterininating the Scriptures 
went on; but it was not confined to England. In 
obedience to Wolsey's instructions, the English 
ambassador not only visited Antwerp, Barrow, 
Zealand, and other places, for this purpose, but he 
made ** privy inquisitions” after books at Ghent 
and Bruges, Louvaine, &c, He made 
“good fires’’ of the New Testaments; but in an 
attempt to punish the printer of them at Antwerp 
he received an effectual check from the free gov- 
ernment of that place, which presented a happy 
‘contrast to the slavery of Englawd. It was this 
ambassador, Hacket, who first suggested the idea 
of buying up the New Testament in order to burn 
it. So greatly were the bishops alarmed at the 
prospect of its circulation, that Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, spent £664 thus, on part 
of ‘Tyndale’s first edition, and called on the bish- 
ops to contribute their share of the 
they did, and thanked him cordiaby 
rious and blessed deed.”’ 


(Concluded from page 


some 


money, which 


or 3 ] 
for this * glo- 


In 1528, persecution raged fietcely against the 
readers and venders of the Scriptures, till it was 
providentially interrupted by the fearful epidemic 
called by foreigners, ** Sudor Apglicanus,”’ 


as it 


attacked only the English, and seized on them 
wherever it found them. 


“It seemed the genial air, 
From pole to pole, from Atlas to the East, 
Was then at enmity with English blood ; 
For, but the race of England, all were safe 
In foreign climes; nor did this fury taste 


The foreign blood that England then contained.” 


In two months 40,000 were affected in London 
alone, of whom 4000 died. Both the king and 
his chancellor made their wills, and confessed 
daily, that they might be ready for this terrible 
visitant. 

In January, 1529, Wolsey despatched Gardiner 
‘to Rome secretly. with orders, if necessary, to 
threaten that England would withdraw her obe- 
i\dience unless the Holy See consented to be the 
jinstrument of cutting the knot that could not be 
untied. ‘To this new idea of the king's suprema- 
cy in spiritual matters, the cardinal was quickly 
isacrificed on the pretext that he had obtained 


He 


bulls from Rome without the royal license. 





had raised himself by talents, judgment and policy 


from humble rank to the highest degree of wealth, 


glish 


power and dignity ever enjoyed by an En 
subject. In an age of pewter, his tables were 
covered with gold and silver plate,—thie highest 
nobility were his household servants, waiting upon 
His 
in, witha 
There were one hun- 


him in white robes, as in the king’s palace 


irraved 


mnaster cook was in damask sat 


gold chain about his neck. 
] 


' , 2 ss . 
dred individuals daily in attendance on the person 
‘poor 


In 
house ‘of Westminster,” as he was accustomed to 


of this successor of the ipostles. his 


style his gorgeous p ilace, “there was of al! sorts 
of arras, velvets, carpets, &c., enough to have 


set up many a substantial tradesman, besides com- 
pletely a nobleman's palace!”? He had ruled Ene- 
land, and powerfully influenced the polities of En- 
rope for twenty years, during which he had been 
courted and caressed by the kings of the civilized 
world. 

] 
i 


But in one day a 


The 
king frowned, and the honors which were so thick 
“| 
said the French am- 
bassador, Bellay, on that very day, “and he has 
shown me his case with the most deplorable rhet- 
oric | ever saw; for both his heart and his spirit 
entirely failed him. 


| this glory vanished ! 


upon him withered in a moment: have been 


to see the Lord Cardinal.” 


I can say nothing more stri- 
king than his face, which hag lost half ‘its proper 
size."’ Upon his departure to the country by wa- 
ter, a thousand boats were on the river, crowded 
im 


“He died not merely in ob- 


with people, expecting the pleasure of seeing | 
going to the Tower 


scurity, but in disgrace: and though the charge of 
high treason bung over him unrefuted, with his 
Yet on this 


point he should be judged in the light of the age 


last breath he enforced persecution.” 


in which he lived He was not as bad as his 
prosecutors; for one count of the indictment 
against him, presented to the king by the lords 
of parliament, with Sir ‘Thomas More at their 


head, was, that he had been ‘the impeacher and 
disturber of the due and direct correction of here- 
sies.”’ 


There lived in Wolsey's household a man who 
was said to be the son of a blacksmith at Putney, 


near London. Ile h id resided on the continent 


, 
visited Rome, had gathered wisdom from travel, 
and was 


servants. 


now one of the cardinal’s confidential 
‘Two days before the parliament met 
that was to ruin his master, he said to a fellow- 
servant, “I intend, 


when my lord hath dined, to ride up to London, 


God willing, this aflernoon, 


and so to the court, where I shal! either make or 


mar, or | come again.”” This was Thomas 
Crumwell, the abolisher of the monasteries He 
advised lenry to become himself the “ Head of 


the Church,” by which means he could at once 


rescue his “princely authority’ from the “ spi- 


rituality,”’ “accumulate to himself great riches,” 
and get married. 
Henry's three 
. , y » . 
power, of money, and of Anon Boleyn. 
ritual authority now transferred to the king's per- 


Thus he cleverly appealed to 
love of 


The spl- 


lominant passions,—the 


son, was delegated to this creature for a season, 
and Crumwell became preside nt of the convoca- 


tion, as Vicar-General of England. Lodge hu- 


man power over the conscience where you will, 
it is the abomination that maketh desolate set 
up in the holy place; and so Britain found to her 


cost during all the time of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts! 


Who does not mourn over the weakness of our 
nature when he finds the illustrious author of 
{ topia the abettor of persecution, extorting con- 
fessions of heresy by torture, and consigning men 
to the stake for their conscientious opinions, add- 
ing the bitterness of a defeated controversialist to 


the bigotry of a prerogative lawyer! How few 
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have had sufficient virtue to rise up from the 
woolsack the same men! 

In his Utopia, More had spoken against capital 
punishment, and inculeated perfect toleration,— 
now, as Lord Chancellor of England, he wrote 
thus concerning “ heretics:”’ “* The prelates ought 
temporally to destroy those ravenous wolves !”’ 
They were to be visited with “ grievous punish- 
ments,’ and the “ sparkle’? was to be * well 
quenched.” 

The notion common among Catholics, that 
Henry VIII. became a Protestant when he cast 
off the authority of the Pope, and that he was the 
author of the reformation in England, is founded 
on the grossest ignorance of history. Reform 
was, from first to last, the work of the people, 
carried on in the face of royal persecution. ‘The 
best thing that Henry, or any of his successors, 
ever did, even for the Braie, was to cease to hin- 
der—to let it alone. How well it was doing its 
work in 1530, is shown in a letter from the aged 
Bishop of Norwich. 


If,’ said he, “ these erroneous opinions con- 
tinue any time, | think they shall unpDo Us ALL,— 
The gentlemen and the commonality be not great- 
ly infected, but merchants, and such that hath 
their abiding not far from the sea.” 

While Tyndale was diligently laboring for the 
salvation of his country, he was in constant ap- 
prehension of his life from her ungrateful rulers, 
whose spies were dogging his steps, intruding into 
his privacy, and worming themselves into his con- 
fidence, in order to betray him. 
sion, in a secret interview with our ambassador, 
Vaughan, whom he almost converted to his opin- 
ions, he uttered an emphatic sentence, which af- 
fectingly betrays at once the heart of an exile and 
the spirit of a martyr: 

«“ As I now am,” said he, “ very death were 
more pleasant to me than life, considering men’s 
nature to be such as can bear no truth.” 


It was first an object with Crumwell to have 
him inveigled into England, in the hope of getting 
him to abjure in view of the fagots; but finding, 
from Vaughan’s reports, that this was a vain hope, 
he instructed the latter not to try to bring him 
over, “ because,”’ said Crumwell, “if he were 
present, by all likelihood he would shortly do as 
much as in him were, to infect and corrupt the 
whole realm.”’ Strange that this poor exile should 
so trouble the realm of England! What gave him 
all this power? Truth! He had ably exposed 
the Practice of Prelates, and triumphantly an- 
swered the controversial writings of the Lord 
Chancellor, and all lovers of freedom were on his 
side. 

At length, in 1555, the translator was betrayed 
by two hired spies from England, and cast into a 
prison at Vilvorde, where he labored on till the 
day of his martyrdom, which he endured with a 
calm heroism; his last words, uttered from the 
flames with fervent zeal and a loud voice, being, 
“ Lord, open the eyes of the King of England!” 
a prayer which, alas, seems to have been never 
answered. Thus died William Tyndale 

Cranmer made a fruitless attempt to get the 
bishops to prepare a new translation, and even 
sent them their several parts. “1 marvel,’’ said 
Stokesly of London, “ what my Lord of Canter 
bury meaneth, that he thus abuseth the people, in 
giving them liberty to read the Scriptures, which 
doth nothing else but infect them with heresy. | 
have bestowed never an hour on my portion, and 
never will!” 

From 1525 to 1530. there had been six im 
pressions of the Scriptures in English. From 
that to the year of Tyndale’s martyrdom, there 
had been seven or eight editions; and during that 
year nine or ten more issued from the press, all 
opposition proving confessedly futile. The mar 





On one occa- 


jabettors of persecution. 


tvr had not finished the Old Testament when he 
died, but it was completed by his friend John 
Rogers, and published under the name of Thomas 
Matthews. 

And moreover, in 1535, there was a complete 
translation of the Bible published by Mites Cov- 
ERDALE, employed for the purpose by persons in 
authority, who bore the expense. He was a com- 
petent scholar, and did his work respectably, but 
he followed too much the Latin version, retaining 
penance for repentance, &c. It was printed with 
the king’s license, to whom there was a flattering 
dedication, in which Queen Anne also was men- 
tioned with honor,—an awkward circumstance; 
for after the printing, and before the publishing, 
she had been behcaded as a traitor. In some 
copies they altered her name with a pen into 
J Ane. 

Although the existing circumstances in high 
places were so favorable to this version, it was 
soon superseded by Tyndale’s, the name of the 


translator being suppressed, as obnoxious to the} 


authorities, Cranmer was much pleased with this| 
sible, ( Matthews’ so called) and used his influence | 
earnestly, through Crumwell, to get the royal li-| 
cense for the printing of it, which was obtained, 


and which, he said, gratified him more than if he} 
had got a thousand pounds. 


expectedly and wonderfully overruled all parties, 
the king, Crumwe!l! and the bishops, to adopt the 
work of the man whom they had so hated, de- 
nounced and persecuted ! 


The fluctuations of state policy and royal ca-| 
price gave the old learning party the ascendency | 
in the king’s councils once more; and it being ex-| 
pedient that Henry should retain on the continent 
his character for orthodoxy, he listened to the 
Having decided, infalli- 
bly of course, that baptism was necessary to sal- 
vation, and being informed that there were some 
Germans in the country who did not believe this 
dogma, and who had come hither to escape per- 
secution, he resolved to seize on so good an op- 
portunity of signalizing his zeal. A commission 
was appointed * to execute the premises, notwith- 
standing part of them might be contrary to the 
customary course and form of law.”’ ‘ihe result 
was, that two men and a woman were obliged to 
bear fagots at St. Paul's Cross, and two others 
were burned at Smithfield. 

Another mas who had committed himself by 
writing against Transubstantiation, appealed to 
the king,—whea Gardiner artfully suggested that 
he might win golden opinions on the continent, 
and silence all insinuations as to his being a fa- 
vorer of “ heretics,”’ by proceeding, in this case, 
“solemnly and severely... Accordingly he sum- 
moned his nobles and prelates to London. Seated 
on his throne, the bishops on his right, and the 
peers on his left, the lawyers in scarlet robes 
the Roval Head of the Church was ar- 
rayed in white, as the emblem of spotless ortho- 
doxy and unsullied sanctity. Several bishops in 
succession labored in vain to convince Lambert, 
the confessor, that Christ is corporeally present 
in the sacrament. He was burned to ashes, 
amidst circumstences of peculiar barbarity, ex- 
claiming at the stake, ** None but Christ! none 
but Christ!” 


behind, 


Crumwell, deseribing this scene to the English 
ambassador in Spain, spoke of the princely and 
excellent gravity in which Henry discharged * the 
very office of supreme Head of the Church of 
E ngland,’ ’ declaring that the bloated and blood- 
stained tyrant, wao knew no law human or divine 
but his own foul and furious will, was “the very 
mirror and light of all the other kings and princes 
of Christendom.” 


| ; . . 
lat Paris than London; and owing to a singular 


Thus Providence un- | 


At this time printing was executed much better | 


patdeantian of circumstances, Crumwell got a |i- 
cense for Grafton and Whitchurch to print the 
Bible there. Little could Tyndale, with all his 
faith, foresee that in less than twenty years bis 
translation should be reprinted at a Parisian press, 
at the request of his own sovereign, and with the 
sanction of the persecuting French king himself! 
The work was, however, interrupted by the Inqui- 
sition, when not only the sheets, but the types and 
printers were carried to England, to the great 
improvement of the art there. The Bible was 
soon finished, and a copy of it ordered to be set 
up in every church in the kingdom; and the priests 
were forbidden to hinder the people from reading 
it there, on pain of deprivation. ‘Thus did God 
bring to nought the counsels of the wicked, and 
thus mightily did the word of God prevail. And 
thus were fulfilled the words of Tyndale the mar- 
tyr, when he said, “If God spare my life, ere 
jmany years, I will cause a boy that drives the 
plough to know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.” 

Since the edition of 1539, partly printed in 
Paris, there were four others of the large Bible, 
printed at an expense of £30,000 of our money, 
which was advanced by Antony Marler, a citizen 
of London, who obtained an order to have them 
set up in the churches. The price was fixed by 
authority at £7, 10s., and for the bound copies 
£9. The king, however, advanced no money, 
but rather made some by the fines which were 


‘levied on those who neglected to have them in 
\the churches. 


In 1543, the parliament enacted a preposterous 
law, forbidding all women, except gentle-women, 
all artificers, apprentices, journeymen, yeomen, 
husbandmen or laborers to read the Bible or New 
‘Testament to themselves or any other, on pain of 
one month’s imprisonment. But the fierce despot 
died at last, and the nation began to breathe free- 
ly. The brief reign of Edward was marked by 


‘non-interference with the Bible, the people were 


left to themselves, and the demand for the Scrip- 
tures greatly increased; and with it flourished the 
art of printing. It was, of course, the interest of 
those engaged in this business to supply the pop- 
ular demand, and that demand emphatically ex- 
pressed itself in favor of the work of the poor 
hunted exile. During this reign, ‘T'yndale’s Bible 
was printed more than thirty times, while of that 
with Cranmer’s revision, only half the number 
was called for. 

Mary ascended the throne, and hastened to un- 
do the work of reformation as far as in her lay, 
and had it been the work of her predecessors, she 
might have succeeded. But it was divinely plant- 
ed, and too deeply rooted in the soil to be serious- 
ly affected by any changes of earthly sovereigns 
or dynasties. The storm of persecution, however, 
blew fiercely. From 800 to 1000 learned Eng- 
lishmen, as well as multitudes of others, were 
obliged to fly to the continent. A*Lasco, with 
157 Poles and Germans, Italians and Spaniards, 
French and Scotch, all one faith, left the 
Thames, and arrived off the Danish coast; but 
they were not suffered to land, though driven by 
stress of weather, because they had not signed the 
Lutheran Confession of Faith! 


At home, the new queen, unchastened by ad- 
versity, let slip Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, 
who began to lap blood greedily. “Men and 
women, of whatever character or condition, even 
the lame and blind, from the child to the aged man, 
who had any conscientious opinions not in har- 
mony with the old learning,—all were appointed 
unto death.”’ In less than four years, it is caleu- 
lated that 318 persons perished either by fire, or 
starvation, or slow torture, or coufinement in noi- 
some dungeons. ‘This mortality was greatest in 
places where the Scriptures were most read.— 


of 
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Sometimes a lot of human beings, in one instance state, but by Barker, the patentee, whose family they seldom went beyond the bounds of ‘Truth, 
to the number of thirteen, was consumed on the and their offspring enjoyed this vast monopoly for 
same pile! ‘The surrounding population assem- 132 years, down to the 8th of Anne in 1709, du- 
bled in thousands * fo strengthen themselves in ring which time they had a pecuniary interest in 
the profession of the gospel, and to exhort and every copy printed in England. ‘Thus the public ed 
comfort those who were to die.’ Any persons were heavily taxed, with the disadvantage of bad ‘From this feeling arose a desire to advance the 
having books containing ‘heresy, sedition, or and incorrect printing into the bargain. In a general weal of mankind; and in carrying out 
treason,” and not immediately burning them, number of impressions they left the word * not”’ 
were, * without delay, to be executed according out of the seventh commandment, for which they 
to martial law.’ Ata burning in London, when were fined by Laud. a i 
proclamation had been made, strictly command-| The number of Bibles and ‘Testaments printed W' some. lhis “good feeling enabled them 
ing that no one should speak to, or pray for the in English from 1800 to 1844 has been estimated to bear the weaknesses one of another, and en- 
martyrs, or say, * God help them,” a heroic min-| as follows: larged their borders; brotherly sympathy prevail- 
ister cried out,—* Almighty God! for Christ’s) The British and Foreign Bible Society has s 


Justice, and Mercy, and consequently, they gen- 
erally fulfilled the great command of “loving their 


neighbors as themselves.’’ 


that desire, they were ready to fulfil the monition 
of the apostle, ‘all things to all men, in order to 


ed, and the pure in heart saw the Spirit of God 


sake. strengthen them!’ Immediately, with one issued 9,400,000 ida i i ads 
>) ot antle ave - . 

voice, the whole multitude loudly responded,—| Printed in Scotland independently, 4,000,000 °**°PGINS 2S & mantle over each Oier a 

‘“ Amen! Amen!” General sales besides these, 9,000,000| bers of the church of Christ. They knew that 
Such dreadful deeds passed not without retri- Or, in round numbers, 22,000,000. their treasures were placed in a temple not made 


bution, even in this life. During Mary's reign with hands, and that the stream of charity which 


the Bench of Bishops had put to death five of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. “owed from their hearts was full and abundant. 


their own number, including Cranmer. But, in : . ae ae 
a little more than the same time, thirty of them- PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 30, 1847. 
selves died “ by the visitation of God;”’ and such) —W~——— ‘bah a 


was the mortality among the priests generally. 

that “in divers parts of the realm no curates could 

be gotten for money.” ; 
In 1568, the tenth of Elizabeth, the first edition| has been published, and somewhat extensively cir- 

of the Bible, superintended by Parker, Archbish-| culated, to the effect, that a minister of the So- 

op of Canterbury, was published. It was revised 

from the preceding versions by him, in conjunc- 


tion with certain brethren of the bench and others, li aoe ae 
and hence called * the Bishop’s Bible.” “ It was ited agent from the Society of Friends.” From 








treasures, nor did their portals require the mea- 





eo sured tread of watchmen; their faith was in their 
Considerable uneasiness has been expressed by) _ 
|God, and it was made certain to them by practi- 
cal experience. It was by faithfulness that they 


became gifted, in a remarkable manner, to shine 


some Friends, on account of a statement which 


' ts re as useful lights in the firmament; and the spirit 
ciety of Friends in this city appeared at a con-| ' 


as : aes 2 of Truth, operating upon their own minds, pro- 
vention of “Unitarian Christians’ as an “accred- _— BM "? 


duced contentment and felicity. ‘The certainty 


| a : ; acd that heaven was, and is, and will be, enabled the 
a decided improvement on the whole. The copy! its obvious improbability, it seems to us hardly 


presented to the queen was by far the most splen-' jecessary that such a statement should be con- 
did that had ever been published.”’ It is quite 
clear, from the circumstances connected with this 


publication, that it was not undertaken by royal’ °"" , 
command, and that Elizabeth had no property in !t 1s entirely erroneous, and that she heard no 


quiet possessor of Divine favor and protection to 


F 5 ; sit down beneath his own vine and fig tree and 
tradicted; but for the satisfaction of all, we are f 


; a sin salms of love and rejoicing, exhibiting the 
authorized, by the Friend alluded to, to say, that BP Fey S ——- 


badge of discipleship, and causing those who 
7 : knew not the source of their joys to exclaim, 
it whatever. It did not cost her a shilling, nor such idea expressed by any one in that conven- ; ; , bat a ; 

‘ . . ; 7 ce | w s © . ‘§’ Soe , oo 
was the printing of the sacred volume any exclu-|tion, As is well known to her friends here, she| ¥'" S¥"PtS¢ @9¢ approbation, * See how these 


ae, anit heen > crown printer. ' Quakers love one another.”’ 
sive privilege in the crown printer has for some months past been engaged in ap- : 


We have now arrived at the accession of James,,__._.. . . 
wp tecome.the Geet king. of Glues Beitela.**s- pointing meetings amongst those not of our per- 


. . . . . 7 
: He has the merit of acceding to the proposal 8¥asion in this neighborhood, and in attending DIED. 
for a fresh revision of the Bible, made by Dr. some meetings of other societies when she had| At os — on the —_ ult., Exiza- 
; ' ; | arac ; ; . . . . | BETH VALENTINE, aged about 73 years. hough not con- 
é i i aracte 3 ¢ > 3 , : . 
Rainolds, a man of hig Poy cen and the most obtained their consent to do so. She went to this spicuous in Society, or in the community, she was an 
eminent for learning in the kingdom; with whom convention under a similar concern, and was in-|cvery-day Christian. Her unoffending, exemplary deport- 
also, and not with the king, originated the deter 


ment was rarely surpassed. Whatever might be the fail- 
mination to exclude marginal notes from the new ings of those around her, the language of “neither do I 


” seemed to represent the spontaneous feeling 


troduced by one of its members as an “accredited 


version. His majesty approved also of the selec. minister of the Society of Friends.” (‘The term condemn thee, 


tion that had been made of translators, and or- 
dered the bishops to promote the poorest of them 
to livings as soon as they could, and also to con- 
tribute money for the expenses of the work; 
which last request they a/l totally neglected !— 
Neither the king nor the bishops paid any thing 
for the accomplishment of this great work 
Forty-seven of the most learned men in the king 
dom were eng ved on it four years; the revision 
of the translation by twelve of their number, oc 


‘accredited’ being understood ag synonymous with 
‘approved,’ or ‘recommended.’) Permission was 
given her to speak, in case she felt drawn to do 
so; and this she did at some length. 

Those who were present have informed us that 
the report of her remarks as published, is not cal- 
culated to give a correct impression of them; that 


it is deficient in several particulars, and especially 


of her heart. If the renunciation of self, and “ preferring 
others in love,” constitute strong claims to the christian 
character, then was she richly endowed. No doubt she 
owed much to a naturally amiable and well balanced mind; 
but in addition to this, she also religiously sought the good 
way. ‘The latter moments of her life were marked with 
christian serenity; and death presented no terror. Her 
passage through the “ dark valley” was eminently favored, 
and we cannot doubt she is at rest. Her surviving rela- 
tives are numerous; some of whom reside in Philadelphia, 
and in Wilmington, Del. 


At Hudson, N. Y., on the Ist inst, Tromas Waienrt, a 


cupied them nine months more; and the sheets|$° 1 reference to a studied and salaried ministry.| ,otive of England, aged about 69 years. He has been for 
were two years in passing through the press — +coer — many years a clerk of New York Yearly Meeting 

The twelve revisers had 30 shillings a week each 
while at work in London; but * before they had 
nothing.” 


We have to acknowledge favors from several eat 
A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
and others are under consideration. J. C. is in-| Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at the 
usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 3rd proximo, 


correspondents; some will appear immediately, 


The Autruorizep Breve was finished and first 


sesued in 1611. formed that the omission of the 8th Query, in the | + 7 o'clock. 
“ This venerable translation,” says Greenfield, Extracts of 1765, was owing to a similar omission JACOB M. ELLIS, 

“ | 1, t » t _ _ |] | d fi ° . . LY DIA GILLINGHAM, 
Which Aas Deen universally admired for its gen-\in the copy furnished. Is it not after all a mere! phijada., 1mo. 30, 1247. Clerks. 


eral fidelity, perspicuity and elegance, was cor 


f error in the number? ‘The printed copy is iden- 
rected, and many parallel texts added, by Dr 


7 The “Committee on Funds” are requested to finish 


Gestterscod ia 1683: by Bi hops Sauinam ood tical with the manuscript. their collections, und be prepared to make a final report. 
Scattergoo: 3; by Bishops Tenison : - 
Lloyd in 1711; and afterwards by Dr. Paris at satel .2er Qa 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Cambridge. But the latest and most complete [COMMUNICATED. } 
1 » oles ei a ; re _ 4 : 
revision is that made by Dr. Blayney in 1759, in| Friends were a convinced people at one time,| Quick Telegraphing.—A sentence containing 132 letters 
which the errors found in former editions were and endeavoured to mind their own proper busi-|¥* * few evenings since transmitt d from Philadelphia to 
corrected, and the text reformed to an unexam- a | } T Je recy ( ity in the short space of one minute. These Ictters 
. ” ness, as manifested by the light within. €Y | were written several times “ce abbrevia- 

pled standard of purity. 5 g 1€V | were a : . . ve > og hare = - vis a al rae 
The cost of the revision in 1611 was £3500, | Considered it an all-important attainment to know, | "0" the characters being made with such exactness that 


: : they were read off with the greatest ease by the operator at 
which was paid neither by the church, nor the|experimentally, that which they professed; hence, | Jersey City. 




































































































































































































































































Stockings for Sale—A New Hampshire man was in the 
city a few days since, with a few stockings for sale—only 
five hundred dozen pairs! being about one half of his Fall 
supply. It seems that this gentleman is concerned in a 
stock yarn factory, in a small town in the interior of 
New Hi: umpshire. The yarn is sent out to all the farmers 
far and near, and wrought into stockings, and the farmers’ 
wives and children are paid for their labor, in part or en- 
tirely, with goods from the store; and the stockings are 
then brought by the hundred dozen to our city for sale — 
This is but one specimen, out of thousands, of the versatili- 
ty of Yankee traders.—Boston Traveller. 


ing- 


The Stockholders of the Fall River Rail-road, nearly 400 
present, have voted that no alcoholic liquors should be car- 
ried over the Rail-road 


The Theory of Storms.—Epsy having established the 
general rule that storms, during the winter months, travel 
from the West to the East, in the United States, generally 
beginning far West, and seldom breaking up till they pass 
off into the Atlantic, suggests that the seaport cities should 
a statement of the weather to be communicated daily 
to them from 
them; and he thinks that even at present any intellectual 
person, who is acquainted with what is already known on 
the subject, would thus be able to form a pretty correct es- 


cause 


timate, at least during the cold months, whether a storm of 


dangerous magnitude would reach his place thirty or forty 
hours before its advent.—N.Y. Mirror. 

The Negro Law of 1833.—A bill passed the lower House 
of the Kentucky Legislature on the 16th inst. 49 to 46, for 
such a modification of the negro law of 1833 as to permit 
slavés to be brought into that State when for the use of their | ( 
owners. 

The Louisville Journal says:—“It seems that the five 
members who were absent from the house when the vote 
was taken, were to vote when they should come in, but we 
do not know who they were, or how they have voted, or are 
likely to vote.” 


Purchase of Frederick Douglass.—The Boston Chrono- 
type states that this celebrated fugitive, who was obliged to 
run away from his native State to get possession of himself, 
had been purchased by some of his English friends, at a 
cost of $750. A bill of sale has been sent out to England, 
and his friends in Bristol, who, we understand, subscribed 
the money, will make him a Christmas present of himself. 


-~—7eor 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


I intended my last essay should conclude my 
remarks upon the subject of emigration. But 
there are a few other points to which [ am willing 
to invite the attention of Friends. 


The letters received by our friend S. S. Gris- 
com, from some who appear to be slaveholders, 
do not indicate an intention to manumit their 
slaves, after having sold their land to Friends and 
others. One of them who offers to lease bis large 
plantation in parcels, proposes living among his 
tenants, having first ** disposed of his slaves.’’— 
Another speaks plainer, and says, they will * send 
their slaves off.’ To us these words, * send 
them off,” may appear of as little import as the 
idle wind; but when they fall upon the ear of the 
Slave Mother, they are associated with harrowed 
feelings,—with wrenched affections,—with slave 
prisons and slave buyers,—with tears and anguish, 
—and family separations,—and everlasting fare- 
wells. 

Sut if the Virginia planters do really intend to 
manumit their slaves, after having so!d their land, 
that would be a strong argument in favour of the 
beneficial influence of northern emigration. But 
if their slaves are to be sold, or deported to some 
other slave state, this process would indeed ma- 
numit the soil of Virginia, but her ebon children 
would yet be bondsmen and bondswomen in other 
jlands. Can our friend S. S. Griscom favor us 
with any information on this subject? 

Virgmia citizens appear to consider that 
Friends have a great dislike to slaves, and if they 
could be “sent off,’ or “ disposed of,’ then 
Friends would willingly settle among them ;— 
whereas we have no antipathy to coloured people, 
either slaves or free. It is the influence of slave- 
holders, and the evils of the system generally. 
against which Friends have endeavoured to shield 


all the different telegraphic stations west of 
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themselves and their children, and in order to ac- 
complish this desirable have consented 
to remove by thousands to free states. 


purpose, 


One writer that for every free white la- 
borer that Friends bring with them, they 
will be enabled to * send one or two slaves off.” 
1 think, 


mine, 


says, 


' 1 
shall 


Wf this person were a correspondent of 
I should take early opportunity to 
him that Friends never had a rehyious concern 
vn account ol 


assure 


the slavery of ‘* meadows, rivers, 
i human beings 
And for them to endeavor to free the soil 


Virginia by sending their slaves to other slave 


or woodlands,’ but op account o 
ouly. 
of 
states, would afford no mitivation of our exer- 
cise. 

Hitherto it has been the predominant desire of 
Friends, when they removed, to settle only in free 
states; and when removing wm great 
from Virginia, and N. Carolina, it may be 
remarked how careful they were to direct their 
course free states only. They passed 
over Kentucky and Tennessee, which for fertility 
of soil and also salubrity, are quite equal, if not 
superior, to Chio and Intiana. There was, how- 
ever, one eflort made (and perhaps there were 


numbers 
and S 


towards 


others) to establish a settlement ina slave state. 
tharles Osborn’s, in company with forty-eigit 
other families, from N. and S. Carolina, 
themselves in ‘Tennessee; and after remaining 
there a short time, finding the slaveholding influ 
ence so unfavorable, and so disagreeable, 
entire number removed and settled, 
the neighborhood 
slaveholding influence, 
late, was the sole 
settlement in 


loe ated 


their 
I think, 
Indiana. The 
as I have heard him re 
cause of their breaking up their 
Tennessee, and subjecting them- 
selves to the pecuniary losses, the privations and 
inconveniences, of a second settlement in the wil 
derness, 


Richmond, 


One of the Virginia correspondents writes re- 
specting Friends in Dinwiddie county in that state, 
that he * knew some of them made money there, 
and that they removed to the free states to be in 
a state of society more congenial to their feelings 
and principles;"* showing that it was slavery, and 
not an exhausted soil merely, that induced their 
removal. 

The proposition of the governor of Virginia, 
forcibly to remove all the free coloured persons 
from the state, estimated to number fifty thousand, 
and many of them possessing a comfortable litie 
property, is a sorrowful commentary upon the 
moral principles of at least a portion of her citi- 
zens. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry. 
or any governor of the state even fifty or seventy 
years ago, would have scorned to hint at such an 
atrocious measure. It is hardly possible to realise 
that any man, who acknowledges the great prin- 
ciple of accountability to the Divine Being, and 
belief in the doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments, should propose a measure that seems 
daringly to challenge the retributive justice of the 
Almighty. Andis Virginia, then, on the march of 
enlightened improvement? No doubt multitudes of 
her citizens are shocked at the outrageous propo- 
sition; but history shows that executive recom- 
mendations, however incongruous, are very apt 
to be sustained by legislative subserviency. 


Sixty and eighty years ago, the determined 
slaveholders of our Society were earnestly ex- 
pressing the hope, that in the wisdom of Divine 
Providence some way would open for them to 
get rid of their slaves. But the inference would 
be that the wisdom of Providence never did open 
a way, for they continued to hold them in life, 


disownment, and unto death. 


in 


Whereas. those Friends who were faithful, had 
no occasion to wait a day for an opening, for 
Divine Wisdom had already clearly ope aed a 











































way; which was to manumit their slaves imme- 
diately. 

There is danger of our sliding from our origi- 
nal and legitimate principle in reference to slave- 
ry; which was, and is, simply this: It is sinful, 
being contrary to the will of God. Not because 
it impoverishes the soil; because it is less profita- 
ble than free labor; that they perform Jess; or 
that they are stothful, and annoying to their mas- 


ters: These are all timeserving, temporising ar- 
guments. They may be used by the world’s 


people; but the manifested and admitted disap- 
proval of our merciful heavenly Parent is our suf- 
ficient rule, both of belief and practice, in relation 
to this and all other unrighteousness. 

The remarks of our friend ‘IT’. Pleasants, in the 
Intelligencer of the 2d instant, | have read with a 
lively interest. I am not desirous of controversy, 
but perhaps a gentle collision of sentiment may 
elicit some useful information. ; 

In relation to Friends hiring slave labour, as 
alluded to in my last, I was aware of the import- 
ance of the subject; and endeavored to approach 
t so as not to vive offence: and as it is of vreatin- 
terest to the welfare of Society, I would esteem 
ita favor, if our friend ‘I’. P. would satisfy bim- 
self by competent enquiry, and signify the result 
ina future number of the Intelligencer. And if 
it should appear I was misinformed, it will give 
me an early and gratifying opportunity to correct 
and be corrected. 1 would not have introduced 
the subject, had [ not deemed my information un- 


' questionable; and thus I must continue to believe, 


until it shall be countervailed by reliable testi- 
mony. k 

| would also with much respect invite informa- 
tion from the same sovrce, whether northern 
emigrants (not Friends) are in the practice of 
hiring slave labor; for upon this mainly is the 
problem of the supposed beneficial influence of 
northern emigration to be solved. 
holders can sell their lands to 
northern emigrants, hire them 
and, without “toil or turmoi}’’ to themselves, 
enjoy the fruit of their slaves’ labor, we can 
hardly conceive a more comfortable, conscience- 
satisfying cushion for them to repose upon. 

G. F Rost. 
Matinacock, Long Island, 1mo. 13th, 1847. 


For if slave- 
non-interfering 


to their slaves, 


In my last essay, alluding to the testimony of 
W. Mifflin, for « afflicting’ x” read * affecting.” 


ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
On the Induction of Atmospheric Electricity on the Wires 
of the Electrical Telegraph. 


BY PROF. JOSEPH HENRY. 


The action of the electricity of the atmosphere 
on the wires of the electrical telegraph, is at the 
present tithe a subject of much importance, both 
on account of its practical bearing, and the num- 
ber of purely scientific questions which it involves. 
| have accordingly given due attention to the let- 
ter referred to me, and have succeeded in collect- 
ing a number of facts in reference to the action 
in question. Some of these are from the obser- 
vations of different persons along the principal 
lines, and others from my own investigations 
during a thunderstorm on the 19th of June, when 
1 was so fortunate as to be present in the office 
of the telegraph in Philadelphia, while a series of 
very interesting electrical phenomena was exhib- 
ited. In connexion with the facts derived from 
these sources, | must ask the indulgence of the 
society in frequently referring, in the course of 
this communication, to the results of my previous 
investigations in dynamic electricity, accounts of 
which are to be found in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of this Institution. 

From all the information on the subject of the 
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action of the electricity of the atmosphere on the a current of free ele ctricity. In a paper on this sence of a thunder-cloud; and this will happen in 
wires of the telegraph, it is evident that effects subject, presented to the British Association in case of a long line, when the electrical condition 
are produced in several different ways. 1837, | showed that when electricity strikes a of the atmosphere which surrounds the wire at 
1. The wires of the telegraplyare liable to be conductor explesively, it tends to give off sparks one place is diflerent from that at another. Now 
struck by a direct discharge of lightning from the to all bodies in the vicinity, however intimately it is well known that a mere difference in eleva- 
clouds, and several cases of this kind have been the conductor may be connected with the earth. tion is attended with a change in the electrical 
noticed during the present season. About the In an experiment in which sparks from a small state of the atmosphere. A conductor, elevated 
20th of May, the lightning struck the elevated! machine were thrown on the upper part of a light- by means of a kite, gives sparks of positive elec- 
part of the wire, which is supported on a high’ ning rod, erected in accordance with the formula tricity in a perfectly clear day; hence, if the line 
mast at the place where the telegraph crosses the given by the French Institute, corresponding of the telegraph passes over an elevated mountain 
Hackensack river. The fluid passed along the sparks could be drawn from every part of the rod, ridge, there will be continually, during clear wea- 
wire each way, from the point which received the/even from that near the ground. In a communi- ther, a current from the more elevated to the 
discharge, for several miles;striking off at irregu- cation since made to this society, | have succeed- lower points of the conductor. 
lar interva's down the supporting poles. At each ed in referring this phenomenon to the fact, that 
place where the discharge to a pole took place, a during the transmission of a quant'ty of electricity 
number of sharp explosions were heard in succes- along a rod, the surface of the conductor is 
sion, resembling the rapid reports of several charged in succession, as it were, by a wave of 
rifles. During another storm, the wire was struck |the fluid, which, when it arrives opposite a given 
in two places in Pennsylvania, on the route be- point, tends to give off a spark to a neighboring 
tween Philadelphia and New York; at one of/body, for the same reason that the charged con- 
these places twelve poles were struck, and at the ductor of the machine gives off a spark under the 
other eiglit. In the latter case the remarkable same circumstances. 
fact was observed, that every other pole escaped, [t might at first be supposed that the redundant 
the discharge; and the same phenomenon was electricity of the conductor would exhaust itself 
observed, though in a less marked degree, near in giving off the first spark, and that a second dis- 
the Hackensack river. In some instances the charge could not take place; but it should be ob- 
lightning has been seen coursing along the wire served, that the wave of free electricity, in its 
in a stream of light; and in another case it is de- passage, is constantly attracted to the wire by the 
scribed as exploding from the wire at certain portion of the uncharged conductor which imme- 
points, though there were no bodies in the vicini-| diately precedes its position at any time; and 
ty to attract it from the conductor. hence but a part of the whole redundant electri- 
In discussing these, and other facts to be men- city is given off at one place: the velocity of 
tioned hereafter, we shall, for convenience, adopt)|transmission of the wave as it passes the neigh- 
the principles and language of the theory which| boring body, and its attraction for the wire, pre- 
refers the phenomena of electricity to the action venting a full discharge at any one place. The 
of a fluid, of which the particles repel each other, intensity of the successive explosions is explained 
and are attracted by the particles of other matter. by referring to the fact, that the discharge from 
Although it cannot be affirmed that this theory is the clouds dees not generally consist of a single 
an actua! representation of the cause of the phe- wave of electricity, but of a number of discharges 
nomena as they are produced in nature, yet it along the same path in rapid succession, or of a 
may be asserted that it is, in the present state of continuous discharge which has an appreciable! 
science, an accurate mode of expressing the laws duration; and hence the wire of the telegraph is 
of electrical action, so far ag they have been capable of transmitting an immense quantity of 
made out; and that though there are a number of the fluid thus distributed over a great length of 
phenomena which have not as yet been referred the conductor. . . 
to this theory, there are none which are proved 
to be directly at variance with it. 





A current may also be produced in a Jong level 
line, by the precipitation of vapor in the form of 
fog at one end, while the air remains clear at the 
other; or by the existence of a storm of rain or 
snow at any point along the line, while the other 
parts of the wire are not subjected to the same 
influence. 

Currents of sufficient power to set in motion 
the marking machine of the telegraph have been 
observed, which must have been produced by 
some of these causes. In one case the machine 
spontaneously began to operate without the aid of 
the battery, while a snow storm was falling at one 
end of the line, and clear weather existed at the 
other. On another occasion, a continued stream 
of electricity was observed to pass between two 
points at a break in the wire, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a gas-light almost extinguished. A 
constant effect of this kind indicates a constant 
accession of electricity at one part of the wire, 
and a constant discharge at the other. 

3. The natural electricity of the wire of the 
telegraph is liable to be disturbed by the ordinary 
electrical induction of a distant cloud. Suppose a 
thunder-cloud, driven by the wind in such a direc- 
tion as to cross one end of the line of the tele- 
graph at the elevation, say of a mile; during the 
whole time of the approach of the cloud to the 
point of its path directly above the wire, the re- 
pulsion of the redundant electricity with which it 
is charged would constantly drive more and more 
of the natural electricity of the wire to the farther 

The remarkable facts of the explosions of the end of the line, and would thus give rise to a cur- 
electricity into the air, and of the poles being rent. When the cloud arrived at the point nearest 

That the wires of the telegraph should be fre- struck in interrupted succession, find a plausible to the wire, the current would cease for a mo- 
quently struck by a direct discharge of lightning, explanation in another electrical principle which ment; and as the repulsion gradually diminished 
is not surprising, when we consiler the great|| have established, namely, in all cases of the dis- by the receding of the cloud, the natural electri- 
length of the conductor, and, consequently, the turbance of the equilibrium of the electrical ple- city of the wire would gradually return to its nor- 
many points along the surface of the earth through num, which we must suppose to exist throughout mal state, giving rise to a current in an opposite 
which it must pass, peculiarly liable to receive all terrestrial space, the state of rest is attained by direction. If the cloud were driven by the wind 
the discharge from the heavens. Also, from the|a series of diminishing oscillations. ‘Thus, in the parallel to the line of the te legraph, a current 
great length of the conductor, the more readily discharge of a Leyden jar, | have shown that the would be produced towards each end of the wire, 
must the repulsive action of the free electricity of phenomena exhibited cannot be explained by and these would constantly vary in intensity with 
the cloud drive the natural electricity of the con- merely supposing the transfer of a quantity of the different positions of the cloud. Although 
ductor to the farther end of the line, thus render- fluid from the inner to the outer side of the jar; currems produced in this way may be too feeble 
ing more intense the negative condition of the but in addition to this we are obliged to admit to set ian motton the marking apparatus, yet they 
nearer part of the wire, and, consequently, in- the existence of several waves, backwards and may have sufficient power to influence the action 
creasing the attraction of the metal for the free forwards, until the equilibrium is attained. In the) of the current of the battery so as to interfere 
electricity of the cloud. It is not, however, pro- case of the discharge from the cloud, a wave of with the perfect operation of the machine. 
bable, that the attraction, whatever may be its the natural electricity of the metal is repelled 4 
intensity, of so small a quantity of matter as that each way from the point on which the discharge ' 
of the wire of the telegraph, ean of itself produce falls, to either end of the wire, is then reflected, 
an electrical discharge from the heavens: al- and inits reverse passage meets in succession the 
though, if the discharge were started by some several waves which make up the discharge from 
other cause, such as the attraction of a large the cloud. These waves will therefore interfere 
mass of conducting matter in the vicinity, the at- at certain points along the wire, producing, for a 
traction of the wire might be sufficient to change moment, waves of double magnitude, and will 
the direction of the descending bolt, and draw it thus enhance the tendency of the fluid at these 
in part or whole to itself. It should also be re- points to fly from the conductor. I do not say 
collected, that on aécount of the perfect conduc- that the effects observed were actually produced 
tion, a discharge on any part of the wire must in this way; I merely wish to convey the idea 
affect every other part of the connected line, al- that known principles of eleetrical action might, 
though it may be hundreds of miles in length. under certain circumstances, lead us to anticipate 


Powerful electrical currents are produced 
in the wires of the telegraph by every flash of 
lightning which takes place within many miles of 
the line, by the action of dynamic imduction; 
which differs from the action last described, in 
being the result of the influence of electricity in 
motion on the natural electricity of the conductor. 
The effect of this induction, which is the most 
fruitful source of disturbance, will be best illus- 
trated by an account of some experiments of my 
own, presented to the society in 1843. A copper 
wire was suspended by silk strings around the 
ceiling of an upper room, so as to form a paral- 
1 eae lelogram of about sixty feet by thirty on the sides; 

That the wires should give off a discharge to a|such results. and in the cellar of the same building, immediate- 
number of poles in succession, is a fact I should) 2. The state of the wire may be disturbed by ly below, another parallelogram of the same di- 
have expected, from my previous researches on the conduction of a current of electricity from) mensions was placed. When a spark from an 


the dateral discharge of a conductor transmitting one portion of space to another, without the pre- electrical machine was transmitted through the 
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upper parallelogram, an induced current was de- 
veloped in the lower one, sufficiently powerful to 
magnetize needles, although two floors interven- 
ed, and the conductors were separated to the dis- 
tance of thirty feet. In this experiment no elec- 
tricity passed through the floors from one con- 
ductor to the other; the effect was entirely due to 
the repulsive action of the electricity in motion in 
the upper wire on the natural electricity of the 
lower. In another experiment, two wires, about 
400 feet long, were stretched parallel to each 
other between two buildings; a spark of electri- 
city sent through one produced a current in the 
other, though the two were separated to the dis- 
tance of 300 feet; and from all the experiments, 
it was concluded that the distance might be inde- 
finitely increased, provided the wires were length- 
ened in a corresponding ratio. 

That the same effect is produced by the repul- 
sive action of the electrical discharge in the hea- 





I was surprised at the quantity and intensity of| collected, that the inductive influence takes place 
‘the current; it is well known, that to affect a ata distance through all bodies, conductors and 


‘common galvanometer with ordinary electricity, non-conductors; and hence no coating that can 


‘requires the discharge of a large battery; but|be put upon the wire will prevent the formation 
‘such was the quantity of the induced current ex-| of induced currents. 


hibited on this occasion, that the needle of an or-| | think it not improbable, since the earth has 
dinary vertical galvanometer, with a short wire, heen made to act the part of the return conduc- 
and apparently of little sensibility, was moved se-\(or, that some means will be discovered for insu- 
veral degrees. \lating the single wire beneath the surface of the 

The pungency of the spark was also, as might earth; the difficulty in effecting this is by no 
have been expected, very great. When a small) jeans as great as that of insulating two wires, 
break was made in the circuit, and the parts|and preventing the current striking across from 
joined by the fore-finger and thumb, the discharge one to the other. A wire, buried in the earth, 
transmitted through the hand affected the whole would be protected, in most cases, from the effect 
arm up to the shoulder. IT was informed by the of a direct discharge; but the inductive influence 


supermtendent, that on another oceasion a spark | would still be exerted, though perhaps in a less 
passed over the surface of the spool of wire, sur-\ degree, 


rounding the legs of the horse-shoe magnet, at. 





iene The wires of the telegraph are too small and 
right angles to the spires: and such was its inten-\tom few in number to affect, as some have sup- 
sity and quantity, that all the wires across which posed, the electrical condition of the atmosphere, 


vens, #s shown by the following modification of 't passed were melted at points in the same straight) hy equalizing the quantity of the fluid in different 


the foregoing arrangement. One of the wires was 
removed, and the other so lengthened at one end, 
as to pass into my study, and thence through a 
cellar window into an adjacent well. With every 
flash of lightning which took place in the heavens, 
within at least a circle of twenty miles around 
Princeton, needles were magnetized in the study 
by the induced current developed in the wire.— 
The same effect was produced by soldering a 
wire to the metallic roof of the house, and pass- 
ing it down into the well; at every flash of light- 
ning a series of currents in alternate directions 
was produced in the wire. 

I was also led, from these results, to infer that 
induced currents must traverse the line of a_rail- 
road, and this I found to be the case. Sparks 
were seen at the breaks in the continuity of the 
rail, with every flash of a distant thunder-cloud. 

Similar effects, but in a vreater decree, must 
be produced on the wire of the telegraph, by 
every discharge in the heavens; and the pheno- 
mena which I witnessed on the 19th of June in 
the telegraph office in Philadelphia, were, 1 am 
sure, of this kind. Inthe midst of the hurry of 
the transmission of the congressional intelligence 
from Washington to Philadelphia, and thence to N. 
York, the apparatus began to work irrevularly. 
The operator at each end of the line announced at 
the same time a sterm at Washington, and ano- 
ther at Jersey City. ‘The portion of the circuit 
of. the telegraph which entered the building, and 
was connected with one pole of the galvanic bat- 
tery, happened to pass within the distance of less 
than an inch of the wire which served to fort? 
the connexion of the other pole with the earth. 
Across this space, at an interval of every few 
minutes, a series of sparks in rapid succession 
was observed to pass; and when one of the storms 
arrived so near Philadelphia that the lightning 
could be seen, each series of sparks was found to 
be simultaneous with a flashin the heavens. Now 
we cannot suppose, for a moment, that the wire 
was actually struck at the time each flash took 
place; and indeed it was observed that the sparks 
were produced when the cloud and flash were at 
the distance of several miles to the east of the 
line of the wire. The inevitable conclusion is, 
that all the exhibition of electrical phenomena 
witnessed during the afternoon, was purely the 
eflect of induction, or the mere disturbance of the 
natural electricity of the wire at a distance, with- 
out any transfer of the fluid from the cloud to the 
apparatus. 


The discharge between the two portions of the 
wire continued for more than an hour, when the 


line, as if they had been cut in two by a sharp) 
knife. 

The effects of the powerful discharges from the 
clonds may be prevented in a great degree, by 
erecting at intervals along the line, and aside of 
the supporting poles, a metallic wire, connected 
with the earth at the lower end, and terminating 
above at the distance of about half an inch from 
the wire of the telegraph. By this arrangement, ~~ 
the insulation of the conductor will not be inter- 
fered with, while the greater portion of the charge 
will be drawn off. I think this precaution of great 
importance at places where the line crosses a river, 
and is supported on high poles. Also in the vicinity 
of the office of the telegraph, where a discharge, 
falling on the wire near the station, might send a 
current into the house of sufficient quantity to 
produce serious accidents. The fate of Professor 
Richman, of St. Petersbure, should be recollect- 
ed, who was killed by a flash from a small wire, 
which entered his house from an elevated pole, 
while he was experimenting on atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 

The danger, however, which has been appre- 
hended from the electricity leaving the wire and 
discharging itself into a person on the road, is, | 
think, very small; electricity of sufficient intensity 
to strike a person at the distance of eight or ten 
feet from the wire, would, in preference, be con- 
ducted down the nearest pole. It will, however, 
in all cases, be most prudent to keep at a proper 
distance from the wire during the existence of a 
thunderstorm in the neighborhood. 


places, and thus producing a Jess changeable 
state of the weather, The feeble currents of elec- 
tricity which must be constantly passing along the 
wires of a long line, may, however, with proper 
study, be the means of discovering many interest- 
ing facts relative to the electrical state of the air 
over different regions.—Silliman'’s Journal. 





JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
FFER the balance of their Winter Stock at very re- 

duced prices. 
Merinos, Alpacas, and Paramettas, 
Mouslins, Cashmeres, Shawls, &e., 
Plain Style Chintzes, 124 ets., such as have been 
selling at 15 cts., 
And a small lot English Long Cloth Shirtings, 
at 124 ets. Imo. 2—1f. 40. 


( 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 


hi Tomi KIMBER, Jn. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hetel,) would respectfully cal] the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to 34,50, 

k. kX. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels contident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him te 
vive his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf.l 





PEACE AND WAR. 
E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 


sreceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 





r 
Tt nay be mentioned as an interesting fact, de- 
rived from two independent sources of informa. | 


‘ . In Muslin. In Paper. 
tion, that large numbers of small birds have been Per 100 816.00 e100 
. , : . ’ 
seen suspended by the claws from the wire of the “ down, 995 150 
telegraph. They had, in all probability, been in- “ copy 25 183 Imo. 23.1f 


stantaneously killed, either by a direct discharge, 
or an induced current from a distant cloud, while 
they were resting on the wire. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
MINHE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
| from $1,50 to $5. The most periect Tnstrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instrvetion. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Vb hilada, 
R. DOUGLASS. 


Though accidents to the operators, from the 
direct discharge, may be prevented by the method 
before mentioned, yet the effect on the machine 
cannot be entirely obviated; the residual current.  5mo. 23—tf£8, 
which escapes the discharge along the perpendi- : 


cular wires, must neutralize. for a moment, the CIIOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
current of the battery, and produce irregularity Ta Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
ses : p ‘ mt tus. yublic that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
of action wh the appatats No. 35 North Fifth, near March Street, where be endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER,. 
N. B, Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tf.] 





The direct discharge from the cloud on the 
wire is, comparatively, nota frequent occurrence, 
while the dynamic inductive influence must be a 
source of constant disturbance during the season 
of thunderstorms; and no other method presents 
itself to my mind at this time for obviating the 


effect became so powerful, that the superintend-| effect, but that of increasing the size of the bat-| 
ent, alarmed for the safety of the building, con-|tery, and diminishing the sensibility of the mag-) 
nected the long wire with the city gas pipes, and net, so that, at least. the smaller induced currents 
thus transmitted the current silently to the ground. may not be felt by the machine. 
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